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Zook lord or Baoknoode 


McCULLOCH POWER SAWS MAKE YOUR WOODCUTTING EASY 


Take this speedy little McCulloch Model 33 chain saw. 
It weighs only 20 pounds, costs only $225.00 f.o.b. Los 


Angeles. With this new gasoline-powered tool, you can 

cut as much as five cords of wood a day! It saves you 

money while it saves you time and labor on any wood- a 
cutting job _—— 

For big timber and production logging, take your pick 

of the high-speed chain saws in the McCulloch line. 

Every McCulloch saw has automatic clutch... automatic 

rewind starter...diaphragm carburetor for full- 

power sawing in any position... convenient con- 

trols nany other features. 


- 


SS 


, Low-Priced Model 47... Saws large or small timber, weighs 
only 39 pounds. Priced $265.00 up, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 





Fastest Lightweight Saw, Model 4-30...A high-production saw, shown Big Timber Model 7-55. . . High power with light weight—only 55 pounds 

































































here with bow attachment. Priced $315.00 up, f..b. Los Angeles. with 20-inch blade. Priced $450.00 up, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
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TREES Mas ne is a bi-monthly Journal published at Olmsted Falls, Ohio, by Edward H. Scanlon, and is devoted to the furtherance of the technical and 
business adr tration of Trees (Street and Ornamental); Parks (Municipal and National); and Forests (State, National and Private), in the U. S. 
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ALONG THE WA 


g@ NEXT SUMMER YOU are INVITED 
TO CLEVELAND to see the STREET 
OF JAPANESE LILACS (SYRINGA 
AMURENSIS JAPONICA) that we just 
planted. They are on a “PROBLEM” 
STREET (what street isn’t)-—LOW 
WIRES, ABOUT 20 FEET—narrow 
“treelawn, four feet, and a NARROW 
PAVEMENT. It’s blooming period in 
LATE JUNE, small size (ABOUT 20 
FEET) and profuse flowering makes 
the JAPANESE LILAC a potentially 
FINE SMALL STREET TREE. Don't 
see HOW IT CAN MISS. 


gw In the SAME AREA we planted about 
14 BLOCKS of two var‘eties of FLOW- 
ERING CRABS—LEMOINE and RED 
KLESH—two beautiful FLOWERING 
TREES. They are placed ON A WIDE 
TREELAWN (15 feet) and the street 
(PURITAS AVE.) is the ROUTE over 
which the AIRPORT BUSES PASS— 
what a SHOW THIS WILL BE FOR 
THOUSANDS OF VISITORS to Cleve- 
land, and the PRICELESS PUBLICITY 
and PRESTIGE THE CITY WILL GAIN 
is immeasurable—YOU CAN’T BUY the 
kind of advertising IMPARTED BY 
BEAUTIFUL TREES 


w ANOTHER PLANTING adjacent to 
the TWO ABOVE MENTIONED and 
one for which WE HAVE HIGH HOPES, 
is a street with 150 GOLDENRAINS 
(KOELREUTERIA PANICULATA). 
This should BE A HONEY. A STREET 
OF THEM PLANTED last _ year 
BLOOMED THIS SUMMER and even 
tho small made A GRAND SHOWING 
and received HIGH COMMENT from 
the PEOPLE ON THE STREET. 


g@ i am EXTREMELY SORRY to have 
TO ANNOUNCE the PASSING OF MY 
VERY DEAR FRIEND BILL JONSON, 


president of the DESTRUXOL CORP. 
IN PASADENA, early in NOVEMBER. 
BILL was in OAKLAND GIVING A 
LECTURE when he was FATALLY 
STRICKEN. They just DON'T MAKE 
NICER GUYS THAN BILL JONSON 
and it was ALWAYS A MUST when- 


ever I WAS IN PASADENA to stop and 


BAT THE BREEZE with BILL. My 
SINCEREST SYMPATHY is extended 


to DOROTHY AND BILL JR. 


gw Here’s the WHOLE 
NUTSHELL—the reason “TRUMAN- 
ISM” is ATTACKING “McCARTHY- 
ISM” so VICIOUSLY is that the FORM- 
ER HARBORED and CONDONED 
COMMUNISTS in government SPIES 
AND TRAITORS—and the LATTER IS 


STORY in a 


BRINGING OUT the TRUTH OF THIS 
PERFIDY—and, it ISN’T PRETTY. For 


me “McCARTHYISM” 
CANISM are 


AND “AMERI- 
SYNONYMOUS. 


gin TOLEDO 
ING and took a nice 
(Cherrybark) to 
GRAVE in 


OVER THANKSGIV- 
ACER GRISEUM 
plant at my DAD'S 
CALVARY CEMETERY. 


ROSS TRABBIC, supt. of Calvary and 
JOE SWEENEY CITY FORESTER 


helped PLANT IT (not that I NEEDED 
HELP of course) so that BEAUTY 
SHOULD be getting of TO A FINE 
START. 


re 


fs MCCA A. ee 


With .... 
EDW. SCANLON 


wm ROSS IS STARTING a badly needed 
TREE PROGRAM THERE—and started 
with the PLANTING OF SEVERAI. 
HUNDRED CRABS and the REMOVAL 
OF SOME MESSY SILVER MAPLES 
if he ONLY REMOVED the SILVERS 
it would be swell. GOOD GOING ROSS. 


Saw a BEAUTIFUL DOVE TREE 
(DAVIDIA INVOLUCRATA) at the 
home of GARDEN CLUBBER SHER- 
WOOD PINKERTON in TOLEDO. A 
beauty about 15 feet tall and kodachromes 
of LAST SUMMERS FLOWERS showed 
it TO BE COVERED—a very EXCITING 
TREE. He also kys a FINE KALO- 
PANAX PICTUS. 








gw! think | mentioned the NICE LIT- 
TLE VINE MAPLE (A. CIRCINATUM) 
at the RANCHO. THIS FALL it had 
ENOUGH TOP to MAKE A SHOW and 
WHAT COLOR—gorgeous SUNBURST 


TONES. You SHOULD TRY THIS 
very beautiful and CHARMING little 
tree—HARDY IN ZONE 5. 

wg BUD IRISH is doing RIGHT WELL 


at WALTER 
WASHINGTON. 
THAT WAY 


REED HOSPITAL in 
If you are AROUND 
STOP IN and say HELLO. 


gw BILL BRENNEMAN 
GON HTS. MICH. had the following IN- 
TERESTING OBSERVATIONS to 
make re: the SORBUS HYBRIDA squib 
in the OCTOBER ISSUE: 

There is a beautiful oakleaf mountain- 
ash (SORBUS HYBRIDA) in the PUB- 
LIC SQUARE OF PUNXSUTAWNEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA. It must be twenty- 
five feet high and looked quite thrifty 
when I saw it last June. This city park 
is unique in many other respects. Along 
the north side a row of hop hornbeams 
(OSTRYA VIRGINIANA) have been 
planted. Although surrounded by CON- 
CRETE SIDEWALKS these large speci- 
mens are in EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
Also growing in the park are many fine 
old Japanese tree lilacs (SYRINGA 
AMURENSIS). Their large white 
sprays and the “hops” on the hornbeams 
added mush CHARM AND IMPRES- 
SIVENESS to what might have been 
just another “public square.” I wonder 
if anyone reading “TREES” would 
know WHO LANDSCAPED this park 
and WHEN ? 


OF MUSKE- 


gw The head man of the BADGER TREE 
SERVICE in BELOIT, WIS... BILL 
JOHNSON is a FLY BOY and has prom- 
ised TO DROP INTO the “RANCHO” 
soon on one of his trips—NOT LITER- 
ALLY BILL, use the airport its ONLY 
A COUPLE of miles away. 


gm DON’T FORGET 
CHANGE OF 


to notify us of a 
ADDRESS. It makes 
things a LOT EASIER at THIS END. 
Cards are AVAILABLE AT THE 
POSTOFFICE for the purpose. 


gw A note from our operative CURTIS 
WAGNER in AKRON tells of a TIGHT 
UPRIGHT FORM of SIBERIAN ELM. 
We'd like to HAVE AN “AFTER” pic 


with the GOOD CAMERA CURT. 


gm Picked up a dozen NICE TEN FOOT 
SPECIMENS of the upright 


SINGLE 
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SEED HAWTHORN (CRA TAEGUS 
MONOGYNA STRICTA). This is a 
BEAUTIFUL SPIRE SHAPED TYPE 
of upright—these babies should give me 
PLENTY OF GOOD BUDWOOD. Drop 
into the RANCHO and SEE THEM. 


gw GORDON KNOWLES the COLOR A- 
DO SPRINGER is GOING TO TOWN 
with his fertilizer HELLER-GRO. It’s 
a FINE PRODUCT, as I know—TRY IT. 


WELCOME 
O’ROURKE 


wm Received a 
from STEVE 
DOR. STEVE  has_ been 
Director of the Tropical 
Station there but says the bugs, heat 
and rain are not much fun. He’d like 
to be back for the PLANT PROPAGA- 
TORS meeting—but it is QUITE A BIT 
of a jaunt. Wish you were WITH US 
STEVE—maybe NEXT YEAR. 


LETTER 
in ECUA- 
appointed 
Experiment 


wm HAVEN'T HEARD from NEAL 
LIMING in a LONG LONG TIME— 


what are YOU DOING down there ON 
GUAM BOY—better GET US A STORY 
on your EXPERIENCES. 


wm Here’s a MERRY XMAS and a 
VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR from US 
at the RANCHO to YOU wherever YOU 
ARE. 

g GOULD STEWART and ED FLANA- 
GAN of WARREN (OHIO THAT IS) 
paid the RANCHO A VISIT the other 
day. Some of the NICE TREES are 
BEGINNING TO LOOK LIKE SOME- 
THING and WE HOPE they enjoyed 
them. COME AGAIN. 


w The RECENT SNOWS and rain 
HAVE ALLEVIATED the SERIOUS 
DROUGHT around here that prevailed 
right up TO THANKSGIVING = and 
GAVE NURSERYMEN a headache. It 
was ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE TO DIG. 
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X09 Jo place is complete without trees. A home without trees is charmless; a road without trees is 
shadeless; a park without trees is purposeless; A COUNTRY WITHOUT TREES |S HOPELESS.’’ 
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L. C. CHADWICK 
Professor of Horticulture 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
RALPH D. CorRNELL 
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Wooster, Ohio iry 


Forrest C. STRONG 


Curtis May 
Principai Pathologist, Bureau of Plant Indus- 
Station, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Beltsville, Maryland. 











Landscape a — _ Angeles, Calif. Assistant Professor of Botany 1 a: lia 
ANA BOoweERS * oe - . DResset. ; 
State Landscape Engineer ge try when rgd dssoc. Prof. Forestry, Michigan State College 
Division of Highways 9, : East Lansing, Mich. 
> A i y Cuartes F. Irish z 
rts iy alif. Arborist, Cleveland, Ohio _ Matcotm A. McKenzie 
MAUNSELL VAN RENSSELAER P. P. Pmone Director, Shade Tree Laboratories 
Dir y, Saratoga Horticultural ceo . University of Massachusetts 
Pavadaiios New York Botanical Garden y A AM ; 
; a ap a se Amberst, Mass. 
Saratoga, Calif. New York, N. Y. 
Noe. B. Wysonc DonaLD WYMAN _ EMANUEL Fritz 
Forester, Cook County Forest Horticulturist, Arnold Arboretum _ Associate Professor of Forestry ; 
Preserve, River Forest, Ill. Jamaica Plain, Mass. University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
WHA HAPPENING TO OUR TOWNS? Avenue have received world-wide publicity. Several years 
: 1 vill ago the Marshal Field people in Chicago effected a planting 
gC . r > S ’ 2 o ¢ mse « , Z aS g ° e . . . 
“ —." ee a ke pg ip he ve eng “tn (tof trees in front of their huge establishment, and just last 
a. em tawdry wrecks of the charming places they onth a group of Cleveland merchants undertook the planting 
once were. As for the cities—well the junk yards, used car 


lots and, generally, so-called “business men” have loused them 
hing short of an A-bomb is going to rectify the 
takes that have been made in the above-mentioned 
isinessmen’s” pursuit of a fast buck. 
But, there is still a chance to salvage our towns—and how 
r and smarter they would be if they did something 
a pleasant way of living—but they won’t— 
fault for most of this messing up of cities and 
to poor planning, lack of planning or resistance 
The burden of stopping and of rectifying 
ward slide lies with the meek. ‘They must rise up 
encroachment of hot dog stands, gas stations 
ich insults to human intelligence thru militant 
However, even if such a phenomena were to occur 
require the impeccable charm and character of 
ted shade and ornamental trees to give the final 
touch that will hide old scars and enhance new 


up and 
horrible 


SO-CALLE 


much | 
now 

may be 
town 

to vood nning. 
this Gow 
and resist the 


eems to be a faint glimmer of hope that there 
ring a little appreciation of the benefits imparted 
me of the efforts in recent years to establish trees 
wn streets. In New York the plantings on Fifth 





of an entire block in the heart of the downtown business area. 
These are healthy signs and should serve as a stimulus to 
City Foresters, Park Superintendents, Arborists, Garden 
Clubs, and business associations to press more strongly for a 
wider spread application of this form of civic embellishment. 

It seems however, that most, or all, of the organized 
efforts along this line are taking place in the larger cities. 
With huge migration of people from big cities to the pleasanter 
living and surroundings of suburban areas, it would seem 
that these people, if properly aroused and indoctrinated to 
the need for perpetuating the arboreal and rural atmosphere 
they have sought in making their move from the cities, that 
they could, and should, become ardent proponents for the 
perpetuation of rural charm. 

Planning to prevent the ruthless destruction of wooded 
areas and for the establishment of town or village replanting 
programs is an essential today of almost emergency propor- 
tions. ‘The trees that once lent so much charm to our small 
towns are disappearing fast. They must be replaced. 

Certainly we need super highways, but it is not necessary 
they be obtained by marring and scarring the countryside be- 
vond all hope of restoration for decades. If the engineers 
who lay out these roads could be guided by arborists or others 
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with a knowledge of plant life much of the waste could be assume a more positive and aggressive attitude toward this 
avoided. Also, if reforestation of the areas rather than land- whole problem. They have everything on their side they 
scaping were to be included as a top priority in all contracts should be smart enough to use it. In the meantime the best 
it is certain a much more pleasing effect would result. advice we have to offer to the towns and villages is—stop 

It is up to the people in the tree and plant world to trying to look like a city, protect your trees and plant more. 








H The Arnold Arboretum DEVICES 

Propagators Society To Feature Jamaica Plain 30, Massachusetts A Simple Timing Device for Controlling 

Fine Exhibits Response of Rooted Cuttings of Ameri- Lights and Mist Nozzles— 

fe ean Holly to Overhead Irrigation— Charles Hess 
In addition to the formal program to Roger W. Pease Cornell University 

be presented at the third Plant Propa- West Virginia University Ithaca, New York 
gators Society meeting in Cleveland Morgantown, West Virginia : GRAFTING | 
Dec. 10-11-12 there has been arranged Pfitzer’s Juniper from Cuttings— Chinese Chestnut by Grafting— 


Spencer B. Chase 
Parkview Greenery 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


a splendid series of exhibits. These ex- John B. Roller 


hibits which are under the supervision Verhalen Nursery Company 
Scottsville, Texas 


. Richard Fillmore of the Shenandoah yy, Phytotektor Method of Rooting nie are _ 

Nurseries covers a number of pertinent Cuttings ae — T Creech, Superintendent 
propagation subjects and promise to be H. W. Templeton, Jr., Phytotektor Plant Introduction Garden 

one of the top features of a program Winchester, Tennessee Glenn Dale, Maryland 


that for all around excellence gives 
promise of being the foremost horticul- 
tural meetings of the past five years. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Wade Park Manor in Cleveland. In 
charge of local arrangements is Edward 
H. Scanlon, Sec.-Treas. President of 
the Society is James S$. Wells, D. Hill 
Nursery, Vice President is Dr. L. C. 
Chadwick, Ohio State University. 

The exhibit program already ar- 
ranged is as follows: 


Speaker—Exhibitors 


BUDDING 
American Elm by Budding— 
William Flemer III 
Princeton Nurseries 
Princeton, New Jersey 
Honey Locust by Summer Budding— 
John Siebenthaler 
The Siebenthaler Company 
Dayton 5, Ohio 
CUTTINGS 
Golden Philadelphus from Cutttings— 
John Bos 
Clyde, Ohio 
Polyethylene Case for Rooting 
Cuttings— 
Roger G. Coggeshall 


What - - Where - - When 


28th Annual Meeting of New Jersey Fed- 
eation of Shade Tree Commissions, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, Dec. 7 and 8, 1953. 

3rd Annual Meeting of Plant Propagators 
Society, Wade Park Manor, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dec. 10-11-12th, 1953. (Members and 
their Guests) . 


Annual Association Meeting of New York 4 ~~ HiGHWA‘Y 
State Arborists Association, Statler Hall, fx Bon \o Sn CONSTRUCTION 
Cornell University, Ithaca, Jan. 11th, 1954. FF 2 COMPANY 
The Arborist School will follow on Jan. 12th, ; 





Statler Hall. 

Ohio Short Course for Arborists, Land- 
scape Gardeners and Nurserymen, Neil 
House, Columbus, Ohio. Jan. 18-20, 1954. 

Connecticut Tree Protective Association, 
Stratfield Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn. Jan. 20, 
1954. 

National Arborist Association, Statler CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 9-2\-s3 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Feb. 8-9, 1954. 

Midwestern Chapter, N.S. T. C., LaSalle It doesn’t seem possible that this could be only a cartoon—could easily be a photograph. 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. February 17-19, We are grateful to Alex Cook, cartoonist for the Cleveland Plain Dealer for permission to 
1954. run this very expressive cartoon. 


PLANT AMERICA—WISELY 














H. MARSDEN 
tant Professor 
] ree 


Laboratories, 
Vassachusetts, dmherst 


ymmon and _ spectacular 

trou es in Massachusetts in 
19 se resulting from the ex- 
weather which started in 

Jur nded at least to the time 
of this y in late October. Accord- 
ing rts, much of the country 
eas \lississippi River suffered 
fri in, with great damage 
forest conditions, 

lls and reservoirs. How- 

evel nt observations are limited 
isetts scene where a study 


to rdous 


of il records reveals that 
th cht is but a continuation 
of e” that started 14 years 
ly 
ure of Injury 

Sy] 953 was unusually wet, 
beir by frequent heavy rains 
that i lush foliation. In June, 
the st stopped and precipita- 
tio he next few months was 
onl iverage amount. Soil 
m rated under the hot sun 
wl same time, the luxuriant 
vege w continuous streams of 
wate e earth and poured them 
int phere in the vital process 
of t By mid-July the roots 
of n e trees could no longer 
sup] it water for the leaves to 
trat nsequently the leaf tissues 
the re robbed of water and 
bec e, mottled or scorched. 
Ro« ind American elms ap- 
pe the first to show these 
ymp irly symptoms were soon 
foll eaf-fall which increased 
du t. At this point the situa- 
tior ised, to the layman’s eye, 
by tl prevalent occurrence of 
fur whose development had 
been { the wet spring, such as 
leaf 1 anthracnose. Also, ex- 
tel and defoliation were 
ca er infestations of elm leaf 
beet moth. Mites and aphids 


contributing to the 

hedding of leaves. Ab- 

temperatures in late Au- 

nu the symptoms of drought 
in areas early autumnal 

d on many species of 


general, with their 

ulch, appeared to fare 

bett exceptions were hard- 
wi n rock hillsides that, in 
Sey looked from a distance like 
hug arpets flung against the 
ores These forest trees, mostly 


fects of Drought on 


ne... 


Leaves of Chestnut Oak (Quercus montana) showing typical drought injury. 


marginal and interveinal necrosis of tissues. 








Note the 


Photos by R. L. Coffin 





Flowering Dogwood (Cornus Florida) leaves showing marginal necrosis, a symptom of 


drought injury. 


oaks and hickories, were quite consistent 
in their symptom development: _ pro- 
gressive browning and death of the 
leaves starting at the tops of the trees 
and extending downward. One would 
find trees with the top-most branches 
bare, the center branches holding brown 
foliage, and the lower branches. still 


retaining green leaves. This was in 
contrast to most of the affected shade 
trees which tended to lose some leaves 
over the entire crown simultaneously. 

In spite of the rather severe symptoms 
of injury in some instances, buds and 
twigs of even the bare branches were 
alive and pliable. This we hope, indi- 








the defense mechanism of 


that 
premature defoliation has succeeded in 
preventing any great mortality among 
these trees. Nevertheless, continued lack 
of rain up to the time of ground-freeze 
may add greatly to the damage. 


cates 


Aside from the symptoms just de- 
cribed, which occur concurrently with a 
dry period, there are serious delayed ef- 
fects of drought on trees that should 
be recognized. Undoubtedly many for- 
est and shade trees have suffered a 
reduction of increment growth this year. 
Decreased increment means not only a 
calculable monetary loss on timber lands, 
but it means also that shade trees have 
not been able to synthesize and accu- 
mulate an optimus amount of food for 
next year’s early growth. We may 
reasonably expect, therefore, some die- 
back of roots and branches, borer and 
bark beetle attacks, and increased sus- 
ceptibility to weekly parasitic disease- 
organisms among those trees hardest hit 
by the drought. Also, trees suffering 
from a water deficiency have long been 
considered to be more prone to winter- 
injury. Evergreens in particular may 
suffer during winter months following a 
drought since on warm winter days 
transpiration from their leaves will 
further deplete the water in adjacent 
tissues. 

Control 

Although little can be done to change 
the weather, there are some practical 
measures which may be taken to mini- 
mize drought injury to shade trees. In 
the first place we can supply water when 
rainfall is deficient. Although this is 
an obvious thing to do it is by no means 
feasible in many instances for a number 
of reasons. We mention it here only to 
emphasize that when it can be done it 
must be done properly to be beneficial. 
Trees, especially large trees, are vora- 
cious users of water. Accurate measure- 
ments of the amounts of water transpired 
by trees are very difficult to make and 
for that reason not many reliable data 
are available for illustration. One 
source” states that a large oak may tran- 
spire 29,500 gallons between June and 
October, and a birch tree with 200,000 
leaves may transpire 700 to 900 gallons 
of water per day during the hot summer 
season. Using the latter figures as a 
basis for crude calculations we find that 
one inch of rain (approximately 6,200 
gallons per 100 foot square area) sup- 
plies no more water than a birch tree 
may transpire in 10 days or less. This 
gives a rough idea of the water needs 
of a large tree and serves to illustrate 
the necessity for heavy watering during 
dry spells. Mere sprinklings are usually 
not enough to supply the needs of grass 
under trees. The earth must be soaked 
to a depth of a foot or more to benefit 
trees and this requires large volumes of 
water for even medium size specimens. 





Forest oak in September. Showing defolia- 
tion from top downward as a result of 
drought conditions. 


Anything done to increase the per- 
meability of the soil and reduce run off, 
such as loosening the topsoil, making 
numerous bar holes and constructing 
miniature dikes around the tree, will 
increase the efficiency of watering. 
Secondly, we can avoid having injury 
added to injury by regularly protecting 
trees against the more serious and pre- 
dictable pests which afflict them. In 
other words, we can spray systematically 
against elm leaf beetle, gypsy moth, 
mites, aphids, scales, leaf miners, or 
whatever damaging pests are endemic on 
the important shade trees in a particular 
area. Nor should we except recurrent 
fungus diseases from a_ pest-control 
spray schedule, especially with the 
newer, very effective fungicides now 
available. Also we may avoid predis- 
posing trees to drought injury by taking 
pains not to mutilate or bury root sys- 
tems during construction work or land- 
scaping. One might list here also other 
preventive maintenance measures such 
as sub-soil fertilization, irrigation and 
aeration to encourage root growth. 
And finally, acknowledging the in- 
evitability of droughts, we can in future 
planting choose locations for trees more 
intelligently. Often, street trees planted 
in narrow tree belts may be at a dis- 
advantage when rainfall becomes de- 
ficient since they are hemmed in by 
impervious pavement and almost in- 
evitably suffer mutiliation of their roots. 
Planting street trees, wherever possible, 
on lawns back of the sidewalks would 
remedy a multitude of other troubles as 
well as give the trees a better chance 
during droughts. Also, when setting out 
new trees we can adhere closer to the 
precepts of arboriculture. Every tree 
planted, no matter how small or where 
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it was obtained, is an investment in 
time, money and labor. This investment 
is indeed a risky one if we do not take 
reasonable measures to insure that the 
tree has at least a fair start. Preparing 
sufficiently large—or even extra large 
—hole to receive the roots, and back- 
filling with a mixture of good topsoil 
and sphagnum or leaf mold will do 
much to protect the young tree against 
desiccation for several years. Further- 
more, it would seem very wise when 
planting a tree to make provisions for 
adequately watering that tree, if neces- 
sary, during extended dry spells, at least 
until the tree is well established in its 
new site. Such foresight in both plan- 
ning and planting is a most important 
aspect of protecting trees against drought 
injury. 
Summary 

The 1953 drought in Massachusetts, 
which induced widespread leaf scorch 
and premature defoliation, served to 
remind us of the inevitability of dry 
spells and their effects on trees. Droughts 
like leaky roofs are likely to be forgotten 
soon after the weather changes. How- 
ever, as with leaky roofs, damage can 
be prevented far easier than cured. 
Where shade trees are concerned, the 
probability of serious drought injury 
may be materially reduced by wise se- 
lection of site, especial care in trans- 
planting, avoiding mechanical injuries to 
roots, regular protection against pre- 
disposing and contributory pests, and 
supplying water when rainfall is de- 
ficient. 
1. Marsden, David H., 1950. Dry weather and 

tree troubles in Massachusetts. Plant Disease 

Reporter 34: 400-401. 


2. Torrey, Ray E., 1932. General botany for col- 
leges. The Century Company, New York. p. 277. 
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Street Trees In Denver 


3 
GeorGcE W. Kelly 
Horticulturist for the Colorado 
Forestry 1 Horticulture Association 
Che Rocky Mountain-Plains area, 
with Colorado and Denver as its most 
populated center, offers new problems in 
the grov of good street trees. The 
climate er this area is difficult, or at 
least different, and make it necessary 
that residents and arboriculturists learn 
a new selection of suitable trees and new 
method f caring for them. The 
country relatively new so far as land- 
scape planting is concerned and there is 


mu h pit 


this lin 


neering work yet to be done in 

Little help can be had from 
the older arboretums, experiment sta- 
horticultural authorities for 
all the old, accepted rules must be 
some degree to make them 


tions ind 


fit our peculiar condiffons. 

[he area covered in this plant-growth 
zone ides almost one-third of the 
United States; from central Kansas and 
Nebraska to central Oregon and Wash- 
ington | from the northern Arizona- 
New Mexico border up into Canada. 
The p ry condition that makes this 
area different is the lack of sufficient 
rainfall snow. ‘True, included in 
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Topping of trecs like this is an old, old story on city street. 
Tree Department is maintained. 


Shade 





this area are vast mountain ranges 
where the rain and snowfall is heavy 
and soil conditions are favorable, but 
these areas all have such a high altitude, 
with the resulting short season and 
severe weather, that they are practically 
eliminated as places for year-round liy- 
ing. 

Along with the restricted rainfall 
there is, over the area, much sunny 
weather, especially in winter, and ex- 
tremely low humidity in the air. In 
such a region of little moisture there is 
seldom enough natural precipitation to 
send any considerable water into the 
subsoil, so this must be added by irriga- 
tion. Then to the natural shortening of 
the growing season by the high altitude 
is the problem of many weeks in spring 
and fall when the weather is unpre- 


dictable, sometimes summerlike for a 
week and then winter-like the next 
week. 


Within this area we do have varying 
conditions, in general, three separate 
regions. ‘The plains area, where there 
is little regular rain, but occasional 
cloudbursts and hail, hot wind in sum- 
mer and cold wind in winter; an alka- 
line soil, but usually deep soil, com- 
paratively level land and a longer sea- 
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son. ‘Then, there are the mountain 
areas where the rainfall, humidity and 
soil are good but the season is short; and 
the irrigated areas where 80% of the 
population lives. These irrigated areas 
are located in a narrow ribbon at the 
foot of the mountains where they may 
have good soil and a longer season, and 
can divert the melting snow water from 
the mountains for domestic use and for 
irrigating plants. 

If we study our native plants it gives 
us some clues to the proper selection of 


additional cultivated plants and also 
how to care for these. Most of the 
plants originally growing in the 


populated areas were naturally provided 
with some means of surviving under 
practically desert conditions. Most of 
the timber trees in the forested moun- 
tain areas are evergreens and_ the 
genera represented in the east by timber 
trees are here only large shrubs, such as 
Birch, Alder, Cherry and Oak. The 
Cottonwood, Willow, Boxelder and 
Hackberry are about the only deciduous 
native trees and they are not the most 
desirable for cultivated ornamental use. 
The fact that few deciduous trees grew 
here naturally makes another problem, 
the lack of a natural balance in insect 


It persists to this day in many cities where no organized 








and plant life, and this allows new 
pests, when introduced, to build up al- 
most unmolested because of no natural 
enemies. 

Because of all these different condi- 
tions most shade trees do not grow as 
fast as they do in their native habitat 
and this makes it especially important 
for all homeowners to learn how to 
most nearly supply the conditions that 
the trees were originally accustomed to 
by giving extra attention to suitable 
water practices, preparation of soil be- 
fore planting and pest control. 

The plantings made here when the 
present towns were first established (50 
to 100 years ago) were of the hardiest, 
or more often the quickest growing, 
trees then known. Poplars, Willows, 
Boxelders, and later Chinese Elm, were 
planted for quick shade. Still later 
great numbers of American Elm and 
Soft Maple were put in, with a scatter- 
ing of Green Ash, Honeylocust, Rus- 
sianolive, Catalpa and Birch. Many of 
the streets in Denver are still lined with 
miles of American Elm in two or four 
solid rows. This is nice if nothing hap- 
pens to the Elm, but when we had the 
threat of Dutch Elm Disease a few 
years ago it looked as though we might 
have many streets bare of trees, becatise 
of the small variety planted. About 
this same time there were many plant- 
ings made of “temporary” trees, alter- 


e 
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nating with some of the better, but 
slower-growing kinds. This is a prac- 
tice which sounds fine in theory, but 
it is almost impossible to get the public 
to allow the “temporary” trees to be 
taken out before they ruin the alternate, 
permanent trees. 

Some Spruce, Pine, Fir and Juniper 
were planted in the wider parkways 
forty years or so ago and they are effec- 
tive, except as they were planted too 
near the intersections and have grown 
to be traffic hazards. Most of the ever- 
greens are slower growing and better 
adapted to our climate, so are easier to 
care for. 

A few pioneer horticulturists began 
a number of years ago to experiment 
with the better trees and now there are 
enough of these surviving to give us a 
much enlarged list of good trees that 
can be grown here if a little extra care 
is given them. We are gradually learn- 
ing that good trees deserve more atten- 
tion in watering, preparation of soil, 
pruning and spraying and fertilizing. 

Digging extra large holes, replacing 
poor subsoil with good top soil, mixing 
peat or other humus with this backfill 
soil and providing suitable drainage, we 
are finding will give such difficult trees 
as Oak and Hard Maple a chance to 
survive. Learning to water thoroughly 
and eliminate the daily “sprinkling” has 
also made it possible to grow many of 
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the better trees. Shading the trunks of 
such trees as the Mountainash, Linden, 
Oaks and Hard Maples will often get 
them through the first few difficult 
winters when otherwise they would very 
likely “winterburn.” A lath or burlap 
shade set to the southwest of some 
borderline things will sometimes allow 
them to survive the hot winter sun and 
dry air. Mulching the ground around 
trees is being discovered as much _ su- 
perior to cultivation or leaving hard soil 
around them. 

“We want some trees that will grow 
fast but will never get big,” is the in- 
quiry most often heard by nurserymen 
from young people getting trees for 
their new homes. Some honest nursery- 
men will tell them that “there ain’t 
no such animule” but somewhere they 
will get trees like the poplars and 
Chinese Elm and then ten to twenty 
years later they are right back where 
they started, except for the expense of 
taking out a large, dangerous tree. It 
is a strange fact that these young people 
are so often in too big a hurry to get 
quick shade and it is the older people, 
who have learned their lessons, who 
plant the slower-growing and longer- 
lived trees for the coming generation). 

The trend now is towards such trees 
as the Buckeyes, Hard Maples, Linden, 
Black Walnut, Kentucky Coffeetree and 


(Continued on Page 16) 


How many tens of thousands of trees have been butchered like this on city streets because of overhead wires is beyond 


conjecture. 


It is an unsightly and expensive practice that must be controlled and can be corrected. Also it is extremely 


dangerous when new suckers break out and form a very weak union with the parent branch. 
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ate Practices For Arborists 


By NATIONAL ARBORIST ASSOCIATION 
SAFETY COMMITTEE 

Karl Kuemmerling, chairman. Karl 

Kuemmerling Associates, P.O. Box 248, 


Canton, O.; Edwin E. Smith, Smith 
Tree Service, 5011 Lafayette St., Lans- 
ing, Michigan; C. L. Wachtel, Wachtel 


Tree Science & Service Co., 611 May- 


wood Ave., Wauwatosa, Wis.; J. Cooke 
White, Fred Ralston & Co., 22 Linden 
St., Boston 34, Massachusetts; John 


Woodruff, Oscar F. Warner, 24 East 














Aurora St., Waterbury, Connecticut. 

“Safe Practices for Arborists’” is a 
revision of Tree Preservation Bulletin 
No. 8, United States Department of the 
Interior, by A. Robert Thompson, en- 
titled “Safety for Tree Workers.” 

We earnestly request anyone with an 
idea for improving any of the safety 
rules published here to send your sugges- 
tion to When we feel that these 
safety rules are the best we can make 
them, it is our intention to publish them 
in booklet form. Any crticisms which will 
help improve them before final publica- 
tion will be greatly appreciated. 

Paul E. Tilford, Executive Secretary 
National Arborist Association 
P. O. Box 426 
Wooster, Ohio 
When in past years it began to dawn 


on industry as a whole that too many 
workers were injured by accidents some 


effort was made to find what could be 
done to avoid accidents. An educational 
campaign featuring “Safety First”? was 


inaugurated attempting to awaken men 
to “think of what they were doing” and 
to work safely. Contests with the award- 


ing of plaques and medals for groups 
and whole industries, which had estab- 
lished good safety records, made some 


headway In 


many industries safety 

rules for the conduct of workers were 
written. State and National Safety Con- 
gresses were and still are held. Small 
group meetings were held to talk over 
safety problems, discuss recent accidents 
and try to devise means of preventing 
similar accidents from happening again. 
In all of these proceedings, arborists 
in general were very slow to take any 
part. Some tools were devised to make 
climbing somewhat less hazardous but 
tree climbers were slow to take advan- 
tage of them. Safety rules were writ- 


ten but often neglected. Safety discus- 


sions were introduced into the National 
Shade ‘Tree Conference but accidents 
continued to be too frequent. 
Apparently something else was needed 
to bring Arborists to see that they had 
better do more about the safety of their 
employees. This was not brought to a 
head by the climbers themselves who 
should ha been the ones most inter- 


ested. It was, instead, the insurance 
companies who began to impress on Ar- 
borist Management that if management 
did not reduce accident frequencies, the 
insurers would be reluctant to carry the 
insurance of arborists. Insurance rates 
began to climb. Then, only, and just 
now, are arborists becoming interested 
in keeping their men working safely, 
because they are finding that accidents 
rob their pocketbooks. 

The very nature of the tree-care busi- 
ness has made it difficult to make 
progress in the field of safety. The 
average arborist does not have a large 
number of employees and they do not 
always have an inside meeting place. 
The larger companies have their own 
men scattered over wide areas with few 
in each place. There are few companies 
who have the means at hand to make 
any study of accidents and to help the 
others by reporting their experiences. 
There seems to be a tendency on the 
part of some companies to hide their 
accidents and to believe that anything 
done to promote safety in the industry 
is good just so long as they do not con- 
tribute any of their own experiences. 
Safety is surely a field where the pool- 
ing of experience will help all. 

Teaching and Promoting Safety 

Can safety rules alone do the job? 
No, they are only the beginning. They 
must be studied. They must be studied 
not only once but often. They must be 
discussed by the men over and over 
again. Will all men who climb be so 
interested that they will immediately be- 
come safer climbers? No. Can the dis- 
cussion of rules be made _ interesting? 
Sometimes, by careful planning. Will 
penalties dealt out to those who disobey 
improve the situation? It has been tried 
and has been abandoned by most every- 
one who has tried it. Do we mean to 
say that men are so uninterested in their 
own safety that they will disobey the 
rules? Yes! They sometimes feel that 
safety rules are unnecessary restrictions, 
and that if they want to take a chance 
they can do so if they want to. Do 
rewards for safety through certain peri- 
ods do the job? They are very good 
where the reward is of such a nature 
that it appeals to the men participating. 
Are films and illustrated talks good? 
Yes, but they can only be used once 
with each group. 

What is the answer? The answer is 
easy enough but how to bring it about 
is a difficult proposition. Certainly a 
beginning is the convincing of all fore- 
men that safe practices must be used on 
their job every minute of the day. To 
do that a foreman must be trained in 


doing the job safely himself. This fore- 
man trained in safe methods is surely 
the responsibility of management. The 
men should become so interested in safe 
methods that they will help each other 
to observe safety. It is management's 
job to see that all tools and equipment 
are in good shape and that any equip- 
ment which makes the work easier and 
safer is available. In addition to fore- 
man training and providing safe equip- 
ment, it would seem to be management’s 
duty to exchange advice with other 
management on better and safer ways 
to do a job. It is the duty of the 
National Arborist Association to in every 
way possible help to provide a better 
program of safety and to keep its mem- 
bership fully informed on safety matters. 
Accident Reports 

The Association is now asking its 
members to send to the secretary a re- 
port on every accident which happens 
to employees of its members. The re- 
ports are of little value unless they state 
exactly in detail how the accident oc- 
curred. A report should follow an in- 
vestigation by someone in authority and 
every effort should be made in_ the 
investigation to see that the whole truth 
is brought out. An accident is often the 
result of a constant violation of a rule. 
The violations are not detected or are 
not corrected by the foreman and the 
accident happens. 


Safe Practices for Arborists 

The most complete and useful publica- 
tion on safety for the arborist is “Safety 
for Tree Workers,’ by A. Robert 
Thompson and was published by the 
United States Department of the In- 
terior as Tree Preservation Bulletin 
No. 8 in 1937. This is still a valuable 
guide on safety for tree workers but 
during the past 16 years some things 
have happened which makes certain 
changes and additions to the rules ad- 
visable. Several items of new equipment 
are in common use today which did not 
exist when Safety for Tree Workers 
was written. 

The Safety Committee of the Na- 
tional Arborist Association has under- 
taken to revise and bring up-to-date the 
Rules of Safe Practice as published in 
Safety for Tree Workers. Many of 
the following rules are taken verbatim 
from the original publication and the 
general outline is the same. An effort 
has been made to delete all obsolete in- 
formation and much new safety infor- 
mation has been added. 

I. General Safety Rules 

1. The following knots are used often 

in tree work and every tree worker 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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THERE IS NO “OFF-SEASON” 
FOR DOW BRUSH KILLERS 


Basal bark treatment with ESTERON 245 


or ESTERON BRUSH KILLER gives you good control in all seasons 





Brush control with Dow brush killers is always in 
season. When your spraying program includes basal 
bark treatment of dormant brush and trees in addition 
to regular foliage spraying, you keep your crews busy 
and your equipment in use more months each year. 


Winter has been established as a good time for basal 
bark application. This important maintenance practice 
—spraying Esteron® Brush Killer or Esteron® 245 in 
oil on the basal 12 to 15 inches of brush stems or tree 
trunks—has proved its worth on many miles of roadside 
and right-of-way spraying. 


Ksteron Brush Killer is a mixture of low-volatility pro- 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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pylene glycol butyl ether esters of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. 
Esteron 245 contains the same type esters of 2,4,5-T 
only. Both products are effective for foliage and year- 
around basal bark spraying—for chemical treatment 
after frilling—and for spraying freshly cut stumps to 
prevent resprouting. Dow sales and technical men are 
available for consultation and assistance. We offer 
valuable technical literature on right-of-way vegetation 
control with Dow brush, weed and grass killers. THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Depart- 
ment, Midland, Michigan. In Canada: Dow Chemical 
of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
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should know how to tie them and when 
to use them: bowline, bowline-on-a- 
bight, running bowline, square knot, 
clove hitch, timber hitch, taut-line hitch, 
and figure f-eight knot. 

2. Befor inyone attempts to do 
work in a tree he must be trained in 
the use of rope and knots and must 
spend time in practice climbing and 
knot tying 

3. Before starting any tree operation, 
take tim find out if any local danger 
exists. H uses accidents—take time 
to be caret 

4. If trees are climbed and worked 
in when wet, extra caution should be 
used since wet bark may be slippery and 


rope knots may slip, if rope is wet. 
5. Men should stay out of trees dur- 


ing high winds except in emergencies. 





6. Only men who are physically fit 
should be allowed in a tree. Men suf- 
fering temporary ill health should be 
sent hom« 

7. There no place for intoxicating 
liquors on tree job. Men suffering 
from immediate or after effects of alco- 
hol must be allowed on the job. 

8. A not the place for a per- 
son who show-off. Men who per- 
sist in taking unnecessary risks or in 
showing off should be disciplined. 

9. As eneral rule only one man 
should work in a tree at a time—espe- 
cially during pruning operations near 
electric wires 

10. Workmen should never request 
or accept any assistance from anyone 
except men working directly on the job. 

11. Dar signs and/or red flags 


ed on sidewalks, roadways, 
where any tree work is to be 


should be 


or streets 


done. Danger signs should be placed 
100 feet away from each end of area of 
operation. Dangerous areas should be 
roped off and ground men used to divert 
traffic wl necessary, provided per- 
mission has been secured to do so. 
Special care should be taken before and 
after school where children may be 
passing. If a limb must be dropped in 
the street, men should be stationed in 
the street both directions so that cars 
are not allowed to pass until the danger 
is ovel 

12. ‘he foreman should exercise close 
supervision over his men at all times. 
He should satisfy himself that the men 
working under him are efficient and 
competent perform work with safety. 
He should outline safe methods and see 
that his instructions are obeyed. 

13. Foremen are held responsible for 
enforcin safety rules. 

I]. Clothing for Arborists 

14. High leather shoes with com- 
position soles, engineer boots or slipon 
boots are worn with breeches. Special 


tree climbe 
steel stays 


15. For 


boots with instep flaps and 
mostly preferred. 
mmer wear most arborists 


Tnees... 


preter breeches and shirts. Breeches are 
best protection for the climber’s legs. 
With breeches a high boot, either 14” 
or 16”, is worn. Many climbers change 
to straight pants, and either 10” boots, 
11%” engineer’s boots, or a regular 6“ 
shoe in the summer. This combination 
is not so protective but is cooler. Some 
discard the shirt for a_ short-sleeved 
T-shirt which exposes the arms to 
scratches and cuts. 

16. A climber can be comfortable in 
winter weather, no matter how cold, if 
he dresses for it. First necessity is long 
underwear; nothing takes its place. Next 
comes a heavy breech or pants, good 
wool shirt (1 or 2) and a plain tough- 
wearing jacket. Often when the clim- 
ber dresses for a cold morning the 
temperature will rise during the day 
and he needs to shed a part of his cloth- 
ing. If he has relied on a heavy fleece- 
lined jacket and has worn no extra 
shirts or sweaters, he has nothing to 
shed when he gets too warm. Some 
wear a heavy 8.8 oz. construction over- 
all over the other clothing to keep the 
wind out. A double strength sweatshirt 
with hood is available for severe weath- 
er. With this clothing, high boots are 
worn with liner for very cold mornings, 
or galoshes for snowy days. A_ rubber 
shoe with liner is available which will 
keep feet warm at 32° below zero. 

17. Gloves are used by many in 
summer as well as winter. Horsehide 
or deerskin gloves are more economical 
even though the first cost is high. For 
very cold weather mittens with cloth 
inner liners are most popular. 

18. Caps are better than hats for 
working in trees because they are not so 
easily brushed off. 

For ground workers a hard hat is bet- 
ter protection than a cap and in winter 
a watch cap can be worn under the hat 
for warmth. 


II] Rope 
19. All rope used by arborists should 
be the best grade manila and may be 
3- or 4+-strand. Bolt rope is somewhat 
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MILLER-ROBINSON 


POWER OPERATED 
LIMB LOPPERS 
AND TREE SAWS 


CUT TRIMMING 
costs 30-50% 


Select the RIGHT Unit 
froma Full Line 

of Fourteen 
Time-Tested, 
Field-Proven Models 


DO THE JOB QUICKLY, EASILY, ECONOMICALLY 


Every Cut Sharp and Clean 
No Ragged, Split or Chewed 
Limbs or Branches 

Made to Stand Hard Work 
and Abuse 

Complete Line of 
Compressors and 
Accessories Available 
Insulated and Non- 
Insulated Models 

Field Demonstrations 


at Your 
Convenience 


Write for Complete Information 
and Name of Nearest Dealer! 


MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 
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Williams & Harvey Nurseries Announce 


NEW TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 
Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 
e New Lower Costs 


This improved new tree mover fits any standard 
truck. Ready now. Write us for specifications. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: complete with power 


winch and all needed pick-up parts: $ 
F.O.B. Kansas City, Mo. -_ a 1375 


WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 8822 Kansas City, Mo. 
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stronger than ordinary manila because 


the fibers are longer. The following 
table gives the breaking strength and 
safe load of different sized rope. 


Standards for New 
Rope (3-strand) 
Diameter Breaking Strength Safe Load 


Manila 


Federal 


Inches Pounds Pounds 
\/, 600 DD 
yy 2,650 331 
M4 5,400 675 

| 9,000 1,125 


20. A standard safety rope for work 
in trees is a first-grade, 3- or 4-strand, 
rot-treated, 44-inch diameter manila or 
bolt rope not less than 120 feet in 
length. Using the safety factor 8 to | 
such a rope will support 331 pounds. 
Bull ropes are generally 5/8 or 34 
inches in diameter; for lowering large 
limbs the 34 inch rope is preferred. For 


pulling trees over l-inch rope is 
recommended. 
21. Both climbing ropes and_ bull 


ropes wear and may get cut or injured 
otherwise. They should be inspected 
often. 

Occasionally the strands should be 
separated and the inside of the rope ex- 
amined to see that the yarns are 
bright and unbroken. ‘There is no 
positive way of testing a rope by subject- 
ing it to an overload; this may weaken 
it so that it will soon break under 
normal use. 

If the rope end become worn at the 
knot or where it attaches to the saddle 
or serves as the saddle, it should be cut 
off immediately. 

Don’t try to make the rope last too 
long. A man’s life is worth 
than the price of a new rope. 


more 


22. Rope should be kept away from 
fire, acids (keep away from storage bat- 
teries), excessive heat and live cigarette 
butts. Continued wetting and drying 
will shorten the life of a rope. Dragging 
it over rocks and rough ground should 
be avoided. Rope should be carried on 
the truck in a special place provided for 
it where it will not be in contact with 
sharp tools. 

IV. Climbing 


23. All limbs should be inspected be- 
fore the weight of the body is placed on 
them. Do not trust your weight to a 
dead limb. 

24. Trees are of varying strengths 
but it is necessary to remember that no 
matter how tough the wood or how 
large the limb, a rotten or decayed 
limb is never safe. All old or diseased 
trees may have invisible decay which 
makes) them more hazardous — than 
young ones. 

25. Certain trees have been classitied 
into the following groups according to 
strength (Tree Trimming Practices. 

(Continued on Next Page) 


See it Saw 


Don’t buy any chain saw until 
you see a DISSTON demonstration 





New 


LOW 
PRICES! 


ON ALL DO-101 MODELS 


SEE the , [—< 


dual-purpose \ 4 a 
a 


DISSTON 
DO-101 


with Mercury Gasoline Engine 












Most SEE this amazing saw in action... you'll 
dependable, find it hard to believe! A smooth-running 
lightweight powerhouse that cuts tough logs in seconds. 
1-man or Compact, precision-built Mercury Gaso- 
2-man saw line Engine keeps it running all day 


every day. 


“az SEE the many cutting attachments, in- 
cluding: Spee-D-Tach tailstock for quick 
conversion to 2-man use. A choice of 
seven rail lengths from 18” to 40”. 


SEE the new 16” “Free-End’’ bow saw 
with DF chain. Perfect for fast bucking 
and limbing. Taper ground rail elimi- 
nates binding. 


SEE the 
dual-purpose 


DISSTON DA-21I1 


with 9 h.p. Mercury Engine 











SEE this rugged, reliable worksaver cut 
and you'll agree there’s no job too tough for 
it! So expertly designed and built it runs at 

top speed without vibration or chatter. 
~ 


ci. «SEE why it’s the undisputed leader for low 
Mf, cost two man felling, bucking of heavier 
- timber. Meets every wood-cutting need. 





\ SEE the cutting attachments available 

or . which extend the saw’s usefulness, includ- 

REE ing narrow profile guide rails up to seven 

Illustrated feet long and 25’’ Bow Saw attachment. 
32-page booklet “How to 


| 
| 
Make Money and Cut Costs | 
| with Chain Saws.” Write today. | 
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SEE these great saws in action 
Ask your dealer for a demonstration today! 
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HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 70K Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa., U.S.A. 


On the West Coast: 1555 Fourth Ave., Seattle 14, Wash. © 635 N.W. 16th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
In Canada: 2-20 Fraser Ave., Toronto 3, Ont. 
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a. Very easily broken: Willow, pop- 
lar, aspen, boxelder, catalpa, ailan- 
thus, soft maple, white pine and 
sassafras. 

b. Split easily: Linden, ash, red elm, 
persimmon, magnolia and tulip. 

c. Rather hard to break: Apple, pear, 


plum, most conifers, hackberry, 
birch, oak, walnut, hickory, syca- 
more, hard maple, American elm, 
black locust, honey locust, and 
osage orange. 


d. Trees with thorns which cut and 
scratch and which may cause infec- 
tion: Honey locust, osage orange, 
black locust and hawthorn. 

26. When climbing without a rope 

the climber’s full weight should rarely 
be entrusted to one limb. It is better 


to keep one arm around the trunk or 
to keep the hands on separate limbs, 
then if one limb breaks the trunk or 


other limb will give support. 

27. A should not be climbed 
hand over hand without using a foot- 
lock or using the legs around the tree. 
Shinning a tree over 15 feet is an unsafe 
practice. A safety saddle is used by 
many to get themselves into a tree, and 
this is generally a safe method. If ac- 


rope 


tually tied in, the climber cannot fall 
while climbing. 
28. A bowline-on-a-bight tied into a 


safety line, or approved saddles, with 
or without separate leg straps, in com- 
bination with a taut-line hitch consti- 
tutes the safety sling. The saddle is 
preferred by many because it is more 
comfortable, it permits free action of 


the legs, and it does not stop blood cir- 
culation in the legs. The safety sling 
must always be used while working in 
a tree, even if a ladder or scaffold is 
also used 

29. A safety belt is often used when 


the climber first gets to the top of the 
tree and before he is tied into his safety 


sling. This consists of a leather strap, 
a piece of webbing or a length of %4- 


inch rope with safety snaps at each end 
for fastening to the safety saddle. The 


safety belt can also be used to pull the 
climber in closer when a limb is at some 
distance out from the trunk or tie-in 
point. 


30. The safety sling should be tied 


immediately after the climber has 
crotched his rope as high and as close to 
to the trunk as possible. Tight 


crotches which will bind the rope should 

When practicable the rope 
crotched on the side of the 
that to be worked so as to 
avoid accidently slipping the rope out 
to a point where the limb cannot support 
the climber’s weight. The climber 
should check the location of the entire 
length of the safety sling before swing- 
ing free 


be avoided 
should be 
tree opposite 


31. The ground end of a safety rope 
must not be left dangling over road- 
ways or walks, and it must be kept free 
from obstructions, tight crotches and 
fallen brush. All slack must be kept out 
of the safety sling. 

32. The safety rope may be re- 
crotched whenever it will make the 
work safer or quicker. To be absolutely 
safe, the climber should tie himself to a 
convenient limb while making the 
change. 

33. The climber should stay in the 
safety sling until he is again on the 
ground. 

34. A climber should not slide down 
a limb or tree trunk without inspecting 
it for projecting stubs, nails, or loose 
bark. Severe gland injuries have been 
sustained by failure to observe this rule. 

35. Remember: A good safety rope 
is the tree worker’s most important ac- 
cident insurance policy. Use it. 

V Ladders 

36. Ladders are used in tree work 
primarily for climbing into trees. If 
any trimming or other work is done 
from a ladder a safety sling should be 
used also. 

37. Only ladders which are in first 
class condition should be used. A lad- 
der with cracked or broken side rails or 
rungs should be discarded or completely 
repaired before use. 

38. Ladders used in tree work should 
be kept on the ground. They should 
never be taken from the ground and 
placed in the crown of a tree. A ladder 
should not be set on a truck or other ob- 
ject which can be moved while a man 
is working on it. 

39. Ladders should be set on level, 
firm ground. Where footing is insecure, 
a ground man should brace the ladder. 
The foot of a ladder should be moved 
out of the perpendicular by ™% of the 
length of the ladder; i. e., if the ladder is 
extended into the tree for 12’ the foot of 
the ladder should be 3’ from the base of 
the trunk provided the top of the ladder 
rests on the trunk. If absolutely neces- 
sary to place a ladder in a street or on 
a walk, it should be guarded by a 
ground man. 

40. Ladders should be removed from 
trees and placed in the truck after use 
and not left leaning against trees or 
buildings unattended. 

VI Pruning 

41. Before starting any tree job the 
program should be worked out care- 
fully with the foreman. This may 
avoid extra climbing and additional 
hazards. 

42. Automobiles that are found un- 
der trees where overhead work is being 
done should be pushed clear or the 
owners found and asked to move them 
to a safe place. ‘No Parking” signs 
should be placed in advance of the 
work when possible. 





43. Warning should always be given 
when a limb is about to be dropped from 
a tree. The shouts “timber,” “heads 
up,” or “look out below” are common 
signals for this purpose. The dropping 
of limbs or stubs should be permitted 
only when there is no danger to men 
or objects beneath. Bright colored T- 
shirts in summer and red coats or jack- 
ets in winter when worn by ground men 
will attract attention of those in the 
trees. Hard hats painted red when 
worn by ground men can be seen by the 
men in the trees and will protect the 
head and shoulders of the ground men 
if limbs are accidentally dropped. 

44. A limb which cannot be con- 
trolled by hand while being severed 
from the tree should have a line or lines 
attached for controlled lowering before 
it is cut off. The end of the safety 
sling should never be used for this pur- 
pose. In estimating the weight of green 
limbs and logs the following table will 
be found useful. 


Approximate Maximum Weight of 
Green Logs 


Length of Diameter of limb or log 
limb or 12” 18” 24” 30” 36” 
feet pounds 
1 45 135 240 370 530 
6 270 =810 +1440 2220 3180 
8 360 1080 1920 2960 4240 
10 450 1350 2400 3700 5300 
i2 540 1620 2880 4440 6360 
45. Lowering ropes should be 


snubbed to prevent injury to the holder. 
It is well to remember that a snubbed 
rope does not hold as well on wet 
limbs or trunks as on dry wood. A 
man should hold only one rope at a 
time. Never allow ground men to wrap 
bull line around their hands or bodies. 

46. The trimmer should never cut a 
large limb which is above him if this 
can be avoided. 

47. When large limbs or parts of the 
trunk of a tree are to be sawed off and 
no suitable crotch is available for pass- 
ing the support rope, the limb should 
be snubbed to the lower portion of the 
trunk and lowered when completely 
severed. ‘The climber should be sure 
that he is in a safe postion before the 
stub or branch is finally swung clear. 
Climber should be sure that bull line 
being used is large enough to handle the 
weight of limb being lowered. A sud- 
den jerk may break the line if it is too 
light. See above table for weight of 
limbs. 

48. Care should be used in pulling 
branches out of trees by hand or by 
means of pole pruners as they may fall 
and strike the tree worker and cause in- 
jury. A worker should stand in a place 
to the side, or if possible above the limb 
in order to allow it to fall without strik- 
ing him. 

49. Never leave “hangers” or any- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Denver Trees 
sued from Page 9) 
Hackbe the large class, and the 
Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, Chinese 
Catalp nrain and Mountainash, 
in the sn trees. 

The Poplars and Willows are now 
almost »f the past, as insects and 
disease lled most of them. Our 
aims now are to introduce more of the 
longer-] s, the smaller-scale trees, 
flowerin and fastigiate trees to 
in some eplace the Bolleana and 


This beautiful Shingle Oak (Quercus 


«2! 
(20C4... 


Lombardy Poplars. We greatly need to 
retrain our landscape architects and our 
nurserymen to specify and supply these 
better trees and so to space and place 
them that they will have a chance to 
grow naturally without interference 
from overhead wires, buildings and each 
other. Too many trees were planted in 
the past in parkings so narrow that they 
never had a chance to grow well and 
are now half-alive and subject to every 
pest that comes along. 

Gradually, we have been able to in- 
fluence the selection of trained men in 
our City Forestry departments and these 








men have planted the seed of better city 
forestry in the public’s mind. Some of 
the newer sections have asked for the 
City Forester’s help in planting whole 
blocks of one kind of tree, suitably 
spaced and of a uniform size. They are 
learning that street trees should be 
planted for their landscape effect on the 
street and so are planning for year- 


around effects and block by block ef- 


fects, by using more flowering trees, 

trees with fall color and trees with 

attractive fruit or colored leaves. 
These trained City Foresters have 


also been able to encourage a better class 


imbricaria) an eastern United States tree, does beautifully in the Denver 
ea. This fine specimen is growing at Boulder, Colo. Its laurel-like leaves make it an outstanding tree. 
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INJURY 


A new pear-shaped 
weight has been in- 
troduced for use as 
a Hand Line Throwing Weight by Tele- 
phone and Power Linemen or Tree Trim- 
ming Crews. It is made of rubber with 
a lead core and is just the right shape, 
size and heft for easy throwing and 
threading through tree branches. Ready 
for easy and quick attachment to any 
type of hand line. Size 4%” long by 3” 
diameter at widest point. 
Price 

ARCO Throwing Weight With- 

out Rope 
ARCO Throwing Weight 

With 100 ft. 4” Manila 

Handline securely attached 
Weight without rope lo 
Weight with rope 2 Ibs. 13% oz. 
Priced slightly lower in dozen lots. 


F.0.B. Detroit 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
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SURGERY SUPPLIES 
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$5.00 Ea. 
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of trained arborists who are teaching 
the home owners to expect better tree 
care. “Topping” as once practiced so 
generally has become unpopular. People 
are learning to expect painting and dis- 
infecting of large wounds and the usual 
“hat hooks” are not so often seen on 
trees that have been supposedly properly 
trimmed. 

Two examples will help to show our 
special conditions and problems. Four 
years ago when a few cases of Dutch 
Elm Disease were found here we suc- 
ceeded in finally arousing the authori- 
ties so that they did conduct a sanitation 
program to clean up the beetle breeding 
spots. The Dutch Elm Disease did not 
spread much, but the beetle did and 
killed thousands of elm. Evidently our 
dry air, alkaline soil and hot sun did 
not allow the disease to spread readily, 
but the beetles found these same condi- 
tions so favorable that they spread be- 
vond any known record. A few years 
went by and the public and private 
authorities became careless and we found 
one day that the beetles had again built 
up in a group of fine old elm in a promi- 
nent block down town in Denver until 
they all had to be removed as a safety 
measure. 

The most encouraging thing in the 
tree picture in this area is the great 
increase in membership in the National 
Shade Tree Conference that John 
Swingle has worked up. (Not to men- 
tion the way this same Johnnie has put 
all commercial tree men on their toes 
by the fine example he has set in scien- 
tific tree care). 

Some of the old-line ‘Tree trimmers 
and ash-haulers” are still soliciting busi- 
ness house to house, spraying everything 
from one tank of material (sometimes 
condensed milk) trimming simply to get 
a load of brush quickly and such crude 
practices, but the publicity given good 
tree care by such agencies as the Denver 
County Agent, the City Forester, the 
Colorado Forestry and Horticulture 
Association and The Better Business 
Bureau is gradually bearing fruit and 
the homeowner's tree dollar is pro- 
ducing more results in healthier and 
better trees. 


We need more controlled and _ scien- 
tific experimentation with trees and their 
care so that we may develop a much 
larger list of suitable trees and learn 
what practices such as fertilizing, water- 
ing, preparation of soil planting, trim- 
ming and spraying will give the best 
results. ‘This sort of research has been 
very haphazard in the past but we are 
hoping that the newly established Bo- 
tanic Garden may soon be in a position 
to carry on these experiments for the 
benefit of everyone. 
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Sate Practices 


Continued from Page 14) 


thing not securely fastened in the tree. 
If a tre ompletely pruned at the 
end of king day, all “hangers,” 
tools, an lers should be removed, 
since the t become dislodged dur- 
ing the ind fall on someone. If 
necessary ive a climbing rope in a 
tree over! it should be tied up out 
of reacl 

0; ih e of aerial lifts has 
brought practice into the field. 
With equipment the trimmer 
manipulat lift close to limbs and 
wires and must be very careful not 
to bring | elf or the equipment into 
contact with them. 

51. The climber should never pass 
between | wires unless absolutely 
necessary. In climbing a tree he should 
climb on the opposite side from the 
wires and if there is not room a lineman 
should remove the wires while the job 
is done. 

52. Spe care must be used to 
avoid dropping limbs or branches on 
wires, but if they accidentally fall or are 
resting on wires they should be removed 
by means 1 dry rope slung over the 
branch or with a long-handled pruner 
equipped with a rope pull. Rope or 
pruner should be handled with lines- 
men’s rubber gloves. 
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53. Fallen wires should not be 
touched. ‘The power company should 
be called at once and the wires guarded 
from passers-by until the company 
responds to the call. If necessary to 
pull wires away this should be done 
with dry rope. 

54. In case of contact with live wires 
do not allow the victim to be touched. 
The wire may be lifted from him or he 
may be lifted off the wire by using 
nonconductive materials, such as dry 
clothing, dry rope, dry boards, or dry 
rubber materials. After rescue artificial 
respiration should be applied if the 
patient has stopped breathing and a doc- 
tor or the emergency squad called. 

55. During thunderstorms trees 
should be avoided. 

VII Tools 

56. Tools should be raised or low- 
ered by means of a hand line or the 
free end of the safety rope. They must 
never be thrown into or dropped from a 
tree. 

57. Tools should not be left in such 
a manner that they may be tripped over 
or stepped upon, nor in a leaning posi- 
tion from which they may fall. Rope 
and rope ends should be kept free. 

58. Handsaws with teeth on one edge 
only should be used for general tree 
work. They should be kept sharpened 
and properly set so that they will not 
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jump out of the cut and cause injury. 
Each handsaw and bullsaw and other 
small handled tools should be provided 
with a leather or wire loop through the 


handle. 


59. There are scabbards or sheaths 
which are hooked to the belt into which 
saws are safely hung when not in use. 
They protect the trimmer’s body as well 
as the safety rope from the saw teeth. 

60. Pole saws should be as light in 
weight as possible and of suffcient 
length to allow the trimmer to reach his 
work readily. They should be made 
with one-piece wooden handle, angular 
in cross section, and be provided with 
a hook just below the blade. 

61. Pole saws should be raised or 
lowered by means of a rope tied below 
the blade. When temporarily out of 
use in a tree, they may be hooked over 
limbs of suffcient size to hold the 
weight. They should never be laid on 
limbs or in crotches or hung on wires. 


62. Pole pruners should be as light 
in weight as possible and of sufficient 
length to allow the trimmer to reach his 
work readily. They should be made 
with a one-piece wooden handle and be 
provided with a rope pull leading from 
the lever arm to the end of the handle. 
Poles which are hexagonal or square in 
cross section are easier and safer to 
handle than round ones. 

63. Pole pruners should be raised or 
lowered by means of a rope tied under 
the head, never over the jaw, as the 
cutting edge may close on the rope and 
cut it. Pruners should never be thrown 
by the ground man to a trimmer in a 
tree. A pole pruner temporarily out 
of use in a tree may be hooked over a 
limb large enough to hold it. They 
should never be hooked over wires, laid 
on limbs or in crotches, or used for lift- 
ing other equipment. 

64. Chisels and gouges and _ other 
sharp-edged tools should never be car- 
ried in the boot. A leather kit with a 
wooden bottom is a convenient way to 
carry such tools. Chisel kits should be 
made so as to prevent the tools falling 
out if the kits are accidentally tilted. 
When working in awkward or confined 
places the operator should use long 
chisel handles to prevent brusing his 
hands. When using a chisel or gouge he 
should keep his head out of the line of 
swing to prevent possible injury of the 
face from the rebound of the mallet. 
Chisel handles should be provided with 
iron ferrules to prevent splitting. 
Operators should remember that chisels 
and gouges are cutting tools and should 
not be used as levers or wedges. They 
should be kept sharp. 

65. Axes are, of course, necessary on 
tree operations for felling and bucking, 
but they should never be used as wedges 
or for pruning or trimming shade trees. 








They should not be used for driving 
wedges. They should be kept sharp. 

66. Spurs or climbing irons should 
never be used on live trees except pos- 
sibly during tree removal operations. 

67. Wedges should be provided on 
each felling operation. They should be 
kept free from burred edges. They 
should be driven only with a sledge 
hammer—never with an axe. 

68. Toolboxes should provide special 
places for saws, chisels and other sharp- 
edged tools so that they will not come 
in contact with other tools and_ rope. 
Saws, rope, small tools, picks, shovels, 
etc., should be placed inside the toolbox 
after use in the place designated for each 
tool. When out of use tools should be 
kept covered with light machine oil or 
other easily removed metal protector to 
prevent rust. 

69. The use of pneumatic pruners 
and saws with aerial lifts is coming into 
use. Experience has been over a very 
short period and not too much is known. 
The following three observations have 
been made: (a) Never hand the pruner 
to another trimmer unless it is discon- 
nected from the air hose. (b) The 
trimmer should not try to catch the 
pruner if it falls and is connected to 
the airhose. (c) Do not lay the pruner 
down with airhose attached, it may be 
tripped with the foot. 

70. The use of electric or gas chain 
saws in trees is common but is also 
hazardous. The trimmer must place 
himself in the tree so that the saw can- 
not fall against him. The saw should 
be suspended from a line crotched at a 
point other than where the climber’s 
safety line is crotched and if possible so 
that should the saw be released by the 
trimmer for any reason it would swing 
away from him. A special carrier is 
available for use with a chain saw in a 
tree. 

VIII Felling Trees With Chain Saws 

71. Space immediately around the 
tree should be cleared of all brush so 
that it does not interfere with either the 
saw or operator. 

72. The tree should be looked over 
for dead limbs which may break and 
fall on operators. Both operators 
should know where the tree is to fall 
and where they are to go when tree 
starts to fall. 

73. Warning to other workers in the 
vicinity should be given so that they are 
away from the site. 

74. With large trees and especially 
with trees close to buildings or over- 
head wires it is best to put a winch line, 
block and tackle or a pull line into the 
tree so that it can be pulled over and 
its direction of fall controlled. 

75. In some instances where small 
trees are being felled a pike pole or 
forked limb may be used to push the 
trees over. Care should be taken so 
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that workmen do not drop pole on saw 
operators. 

76. If there is loose bark on the trunk 
where cut is to be made it is best to re- 
move it with an axe so that the saw does 
not throw it into the face of the oper- 
ator. 

77. An undercut should be made to 
the proper depth on the side of desired 
direction of fall and notched out with 
an axe. All but very small trees should 
be undercut since there is danger of a 
tree not properly undercut splitting up, 
kicking back, or falling in the wrong 
direction. When trees must be cut 
flush to the ground, it is safer to make 
the first cut at a stump height above 
the swell of the roots and then flush 
with the ground after the tree is down. 


78. As the cut proceeds, the engine 
operator should step around and check 
to see that the cut on the tail stock end 
is even with the depth of cut on the 
engine end. If any binding occurs, 
wedges may be used, taking care to not 
drive them in against the chain, or the 
pull rope may be suffcient to prevent 
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binding. When the final cut is in to 
the proper depth for felling, the tree 
should be pulled or wedged over. If 
there is danger of driving wedge into 
saw, a wooden wedge should be used. 

79. Extreme care must be exercised 
not to make the final cut too deep and 
beyond the wood controlling the direc- 
tion of fall. Because of the speed with 
which the saw cuts, trees have been cut 
clear off so that there was no control 
over the direction of fall. 

80. Small brush should not be cut 
with power saw as it may throw oper- 
ator or throw butt of brush back at 
operator. 

81. On very steep slopes a one-man 
saw is much safer because one operator 
can abandon the saw quickly if tree 
falls in wrong direction. 

82. Where the tree leans in opposite 
direction to that of its intended falling 
and there is not enough room to drive 
a wedge back of the saw it is safest and 
best to go back to the old cross-cut saw. 

83. It is best to be very careful that 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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not slip over the edge of 
handle of most two-man 
saws. The hand, and 
gloves are worn, can be 
lled into the chain. On 
this is true with the 
underside of the saw 
is placed when the saw 
orizontal position. 
and Wood Removal 
logs should not be al- 
mulate at the site of the 
should be cleared away 


ossible. Pending removal, 


be piled so it will not in- 
1e Operation or where men 
over it. 

men handling — brush 
mpt to pick up the brush 
from under that side of a 
climber is working. 
nd man having his atten- 
workmen in a tree should 


from under the tree before 


order to avoid falling 


yuld not try to lift logs 
that are too heavy. A 
— tree accidents result 
Che loads should be re- 
ise of skids, by cutting logs 
lengths, and by use of 


nt 


nan who is loading the 


ruck should stand between 


d the cab—never on or 


| of brush. Brush should 
the bed of the truck and 
rhtly by means of a rope 


lisposing of brush by 
ruck driver should not 
close to the fire but 
brush some distance to 
it may be fed to the 
Care must be exerci:ed 
under control. Be sure 
o chance of fire spread 
nees, woods or buildings. 
r be left unattended, and 
extinguished before the 
lunch and before it has 
ork for the day. Fire 
tters made especially for 
and leaf ground fires 
) every crew which burns 
fire may spread. Fire 


5 gallons of water 


the back are helpful in 


nust never be burned ex- 
that have been definitely 
competent authority, and 


en burning conditions are 


safe. Poisonous vines 
burned ordinarily because 


likely to affect susceptible 


ssolutely necessary to burn 
care should be taken to 
the smoke which carries 
principle. 
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With a DEUMpOE ove 


TRACE TONE is a chemical mixture, containing 
basic life-giving and sustaining elements needed by 
your plants. . . . It is not a soil conditioner or a 
fertilizer . . . but will produce finer plants and 
fruits . . . will produce better blossoms . . . counter- 
acts alkali, invigorates soil, peps plants, restores 
NATURE’S BALANCE. If you love plants and the 
soil—you'll love TRACE TONE. 


Mfgd. by Destruxe!l Corp. Lid., Pasadena 1, Calif. 











Try this revolutionary new 


we Chamfer SAW CHAIN 


for the easiest cutting you’ve.ever known! 













@ CUTS STRAIGHT! 
@ CUTS SMOOTH! 

@ CUTS FAST! 

@ STAYS SHARP! 

@ NO WANDERING! 

lee @NO BOUNCING! 

. @ NO SNAKING! 


a 


IT’S THE CHAMFER THAT DOES IT! 


See how this new design hugs any cutter bar . 
See how it rips or crosscuts any wood ... 
See how it coaxes itself smoothly into any cut... 

See how it can be sharpened easily and quickly by anyone... 
See your Dealer! 


AVAILABLE NOW FOR EVERY MAKE OF CHAIN SAW! 






ATKINS SAW mtn 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


A it AER RE ON REN ee ORS ee ee ee 


Please Mention TREES When Writing Advertisers 











91. If brush is piled on a_ public 
dump, the foreman should make sure 
that he complies with all the require- 
ments of that particular dumpinz 
ground. 

X ‘Transportation 

92. ‘Trucks painted a distinctive color 
which will attract attention, such as red, 
orange or yellow, will help draw atten- 
tion to themselves when parked along 
the road. A load of green brush is often 
deceptive to approaching motorists. 

93. All persons shall get on and off 
the truck only on the right or curb side 
of the truck, or the rear. No one shall 
get on or off when the truck is in mo- 
tion. Before starting the truck the 
driver shall be the last one to get on and 
must first make certain that all riders 
are safely within the truck bed. 

94. A horn button placed in the cab 
which some arborists build back of the 
driver’s cab to shelter the crew from 
rain or cold can be used to notify the 
driver that he should stop the truck. 

95. No person shall be allowed to 
ride on any part of the truck except 
within the cab or bed. No part of the 
body may extend beyond any part of the 
truck when it is in motion. Stake sides 
and tail gates must be in place in trucks 
carrying persons. 

96. ‘Vools and equipment must not 
be carried loosely on the truck beds but 
in proper boxes or receptacles provided 
for them. 

97. Smoking by anyone should not be 
permitted near gasoline pumps when 
trucks or cars are being gassed. 

98. All trucks should be equipped 
with a fire extinguisher and a good first 
aid kit properly stocked with suitable 
materials. Instruct the men in the use 
of both the fire extinguisher and_ first 
aid, 

XI Spraying 


99. Before using any spray material 
read the label carefully and follow the 
directions. Many spray materials are 
poisonous and cautions and directions 
for handling will be given on the label. 

100. Insecticides, fungicides and con- 
tainers must not be left where they are 
accessible to children or animals. Spray 
wastes should be buried or drained into 
a sewer and containers should be 
burned or otherwise destroyed as soon 
after emptying as possible. 

101. Many spray materials are es- 
pecially deadly to fish. Extreme care 
should be used to avoid pollution of 
pools, ponds and streams. 

102. Most spray materials are es- 
pecially dangerous in the concentrated 
form. Avoid breathing poisonous spray 
concentrates and if they get on the body 
wash thoroughly with soap and water. 
It is best to use a respirator when 
handling Parathion and other phos- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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PORTER PRUNERS 


Serve Professional TREE MEN 
BETTER! 





















Professional tree men find in Porter Pruners the 
qualities they themselves would specify — easy 
working, better results, durability in years of 
service. Here’s a quick sampling: 


Pole Pruners: Rugged yet lightweight head with sharp tool steel 
forged blades—cut close without bark damage—promote heal- 
ing—cuts up to 1”’ green wood. 


New Type M Pruner Head has now been further improved to 
give wider opening in slot, better spring action, etc. Ask to see 
these improvements suggested by the treemen. 


Forester: Large size cuts up to 2’’ green wood— 
unbeatable for year round cutting, pruning, brush 
or trail clearance, also for dehorning young cattle. 
Slide shift increases cutting power up to 80%. 


One-Hand Pruners: DuraCut and 
DuraShear-—the ultimate in easy, 
fast, clean work on shrubs, bushes, 
vines—Plastisol cushion grips pre- 
vent slipping and blisters. 


Your supplier has them or can get 
them. Write for complete catalog. 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 


Somerville 43, Mass. 








This boot—the Irish 
Setter—comes in King B 
rubber sole or Cush-in- 
Crepe. The shearling 
lined No. 899 is com- 
fortable on the coldest 
day. That's the one for 
the boss, or for the 
hunter. 


Our down lined Falcon 
vest—a Canadian Woods 
product—weighs 1] 
ounces and is not bun- 
dlesome but it is warm! 








Our line of clothing, boots, and shoes has been 
enlarged to take in many new materials. 


KARL KUEMMERLING, INC. 


401 Cherry Ave. N. E. Canton 2, Ohio 
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Authors 


and 
Books 


AZALEA AND 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 
7621 Lewis Road, 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 


CAMELLIAS, by H. 


Harold Hume. The Macmillan Co. New 

York illus., $2.50. 

Azalea camellias are among the most 
beautif tivated plants. Gardens in 
which the used are immediately lifted 


out of th konplace. Many azaleas may 


be gre yrs over most of the United 
States. | as, though suited to outdoor 
culture , the warmer regions, are 
excellent ints for growing indoors in the 
North 

In this k Dr. Hume accurately and 
thoroughl cribes the varieties best 
suited f arious uses and climates. 
He discu the questions of propagation 
and plant vith special attention to soil 
and prope ement, and covers all phases 
of cat ‘ ng mulching, watering, feed- 
ing 

Phis re edition contains a completely 
new umellia varieties, four new 
species of leas, up-to-date data on pest 
and d ntrol, and modern methods of 
yrafting cial interest are the new Sas- 
anqua es of camellias; these tissue- 
like f m in the early fall long be- 
fore th 1 types are in flower. 

Anvo wishes to add these beauti- 
ful f s garden and learn all about 
their car ill find this excellent book an in- 
valua 

° 
Safe Practices 
Continued from Page 21) 

phate it des in the concentrated 
torm 

103. W n applying = sprays — the 
oper d keep out of the drift 
as mucn sible. 

104. Wash the face and hands well 
befe ‘Take a shower and 


change clothes as soon after work as 
possible. 

105. Apply only = spray materials 
which are recommended by yovern- 
mental agencies to fruit and other food 
plants. 

106. Spray equipment should be kept 
as clean as possible at all times, not only 
for general reasons of good management 
but to avoid falls of persons from 
slippery surfaces. 

107. Check and tighten hose connec- 
tions on hydraulic sprayer before use to 
prevent blowing. 

108. In cranking motors on sprayers 
use extreme care.’ Watch for kick back. 

109. There should be no smoking 
around or on mist blower sprayers when 
oil solutions are being mixed or used. 

110. Cleats should be attached to 
floor of trucks on which mist blowers 
are mounted and sand should be spread 
on the floor to prevent men slipping on 
slick surfaces. “Truck floor often be- 
comes very slick. 

XII Poisonous Plants 

111. A common cause of lost-time ac- 
cidents among tree workers is contact 
with poisonous plants, such as poison 
ivy, poison oak and poison sumac. Poi- 
son ivy is much more common than the 
other plants. Susceptibility to the 
poison, which is the same in all three 
plants, varies with individuals but it is 
never safe to assume immunity from it. 

112. Learn to know the plants on 
sight and avoid contact with them 
‘The poison will remain on clothes, such 
as gloves or shoes which have been in 
contact with poison ivy, and a_ person 
may develop the rash after handling or 
wearing the clothes. Smoke from burn- 
ing poison ivy plants may cause the 
rash, 

113. Poison ivy remedies are numer- 
ous but most of them are of little value 
either as a preventive or cure. “They 
may relieve the itching and burning 
which is worth considerable. Apparent- 
ly what may give relief to one person 
may not to another. Some of the newer 
poison ivy ointments are said to be far 
superior to most of the older remedies. 





curve 





NEW POLE SAW HEAD 


+ Tough aluminum, light weight, with outside horn for 

crotching climbing ropes, clipping deadwood, etc. Has 
new brush holder that really holds brush. Choice of two 
Seymour Smith blades. No. 20B-16’, 8 pts. to inch, and 
No. 21B-17", 62 pts. to inch. Latter has only sfight 


4 Complete Line of Tree Surgery Supplies 


Fruit Growers of Chester County, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 








‘These new ointments should be given a 
thorough trial by persons susceptible to 
poison. ivy. 

114. In case of severe poisoning see a 
doctor. 
XII Brush Cutting and Land Clearing 

‘To be prepared and should cover 
cutting brush by hand, use of brush saws 
—both tractor and backpack types, and 
items on land clearing not treated in 
VII1—Felling Trees With Chain Saws. 

XIV Brush Spraying 

A section covering hazards of brush 

spraying has been suggested. 





Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for 
use in mist or hydraulic sprayers 


to give the greatest degree of 
safety and effectiveness for shade 
trees and evergreens. 

SCALECIDE The oldest and best 
dormant oil spray. 


known 
highly 
refined, highly paratfinie dewaxed oil. Use 
Sealecide for the control of seale, aphis, 


Contains 96% 


red mite, and over-wintering insects on 
shade trees, fruit trees, evergreens and or- 


namenials. 


PRATT'S 


cible 97% 


SUMMER SPRA-OIL A 


white oil type summer vil. For 


niis- 


use in the control of red spider, scale 


crawlers, white fly and as an effective 
ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 


evergreens where a lighter oil is desired. 


D-X INSECT SPRAY -One of the 
effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 


most 


and chewing insects of shade trees as well 


as fruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyre- 


thrum and piperonyl eyelonene for great 


effectiveness and safety. 


PRATT'S 


sprays ure 


DDT SPRAYS 


especia l ly 


Pratt’s DDT 
formulated for the 
safety and effectiveness demanded in shade 
Pratt’s Emulsifiable 256, DDT. 
S-306% DDT and Pratt’s dry 
DDT. 


tree work. 
Pratt’s 


wettable 504% 


Order Pratt's Sprays from your dis- 
tributor. Bulletins available — Pratt's 
Oil Sprays, Pratt’s Sprays for Mist 
Blowers and Hydraulic Spraying. 


* 


B. G. PRATT CO. 


INSECTICIDES 
Hackensack, N. J. 




















Pennsalt 
Chemicals 


Philadelphia, Pa. * Tacoma, Wash. ¢ Bryan, 
Tex. * Portland, Ore. * Los Angeles, Calif. 








Drums of Pennsalt 


DDT Emulsion 34 have 
the effectiveness of 





)) Drums of 25% 
emulsion ! 


Why buy 3 when 2 will do the job? 


In every gallon of Pennsalt 
DDT Emulsion 34 there are 
three full pounds of DDT. Asa 
result, two drums of E-34 are 
as effective as three drums 


of ordinary DDT emulsion! 


For sprayers, this means less 
solvent used per pound of 
DDT, less run-off or drip of 
active insect-killing material. 
You also handle less, trans- 


port less, store less. 


FOR MIST BLOWERS 


You'll find Pennsalt E-34 is 
a stable emulsion that mixes 
easily with hard or soft 
water, and can be used in 
all types of equipment. It is 
convenient, economical, 
highly effective. Try it and 
you'll use it regularly! To 
get complete information on 
E-34, mail the coupon today 
for a free Pennsalt ser- 


vice bulletin. 






—Pennsalt E-34 is ideal. It con- 
tains less solvent per pound of 
DDT, thus solvent-damage to 
foliage is minimized. Has excel- 
lent “‘carry,’’ needs no white oil 
(althouzh an oil carrier may be 
added if de ired). Stores well at 
low temperatures. Mixes easily, 
and forms a stable emulsion in 
all proportions. FREE BULLETIN. 
Latest information on mist 
blower application of E-34. Use 
coupon at right. 


Agricultural Chemicals Dept. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company 
262 Widener Bidg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Please send me free 


([] Bulletin #20i on hyd aulic appl'cation. 
(] Bulletin #128 on mist blower appl'cat‘on. 
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The Best Grade Peat-Humus In America 


*GREEN-UP AMERICA’... 
Witt, GREEN THUMB PEAT 


SO LITTLE DOES $o. M Ves 
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7 REASONS “GREEN THUMB” ASSURES YOUR BECOMING A GREENTHUMB USER 


pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
> cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 
ellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 
ghtful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 
formal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
velopment. 
»9roduct processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
ickly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 
most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat" 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 





